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HARDY PEDIGREE IN ‘THE THREE 
DORSET CAPTAINS AT TRAFALGAR.’ 

Tue main interest of ‘The Three Dorset 
Captains at Trafalgar’ is concentrated in the 
letters of Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy 
(‘*Nelson’s Hardy ”’), and the genealogies of 
the three captains are necessarily a minor 
feature of the volume. Yet the pedigree of 
a distinguished man is always interesting, 
and it is to be regretted that the book was 
not furnished with a more reliable account 
of Sir T. M. Hardy’s ancestors. 

The principal object of the pedigree seems 
to have been to show that Sir T. M. Hardy 
had with three other admirals of the same 
surname a common ancestor in Clement le 
Hardy, Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey in 
1488 ; but one looks in vain for any authori- 
ties for such a descent. The compilers of 
the pedigree, with the aid of the parish 
registers of Portisham, Dorset, trace Sir 
f. M. Hardy’s family back to an Anthony 
Hardy whose children were baptized at 
Portisham in 1617 and after. Anthony is 
said (without any apparent evidence) to be 
the offspring of the marriage, at Portisham 





in 1596, of John Hardy to Ann Samways; 
and John is identified (seemingly without 
reason) with a John, son of Edmund Hardy, 
‘‘of Toller Whelme, Dorset, Esq.,” whose 
family registered their arms and pedigree at 
the Heralds’ Visitations in 1565 and 1623. 
And these arms being the same as those 
borne by Clement le Hardy, the latter is 
assumed to be great-grandfather of the 
Edmund just mentioned. 

Now the authors of the book seem to have 
overlooked the fact that there were Hardys 
at or near Portisham nearly all through the 
sixteenth century. On subsidy or muster 
rolls occur William Hardy in the neighbour- 
hood in 1523, Thomas and Richard at Porti- 
sham in 1543, Margaret at Portisham in 
1558, and Jolin and William at Portisham in 
1596, with many others of the name at these 
dates in the adjoining villages of Rodden and 
Abbotsbury. Further, Sir T. M. Hardy’s 
ancestor Anthony was in 1636 plaintiff in a 
Chancery suit (Chas. I, H. 110/49), when 
he described himself as ‘ Anthonie 
Hardy, of Portesham, yeoman,” and 
stated that he and one Jeffry Hardy had 
been sureties for William Hardy, gent., 
whom Anthony mentions as his ‘near 
kinsman,” who had about 1606 bought land 
at Bexington, in Abbotsbury, and who died 
in 1618, leaving two grown-up sons. This 
William was no doubt a William Hardy of 
Bexington, ‘‘ yeoman,” who, in deposing in 
a Chancery suit (Bundle 363, Hayne ». 
Bartlett) in 1611, gave his age as fifty years 
and was thus born about 1561. Jeffry seems 
to have been a Jeffry Hardy, ‘‘ yeoman,” 
who in 1608 (Chane. Proc. of Chas. I, 
H. 90,29) had some concern at Buckland 
Ripers, a village some three miles from 
Portisham. Again, in a fourth Chancery 
suit, dated 1607 (Chas. I., 8. 121/17), there is 
mention of a John Hardy the younger, of 
Portisham, and Ann his wife, who do not 
appear to have been in affluent circumstances, 
having rented some farm stock at Buckland 
from John Samways, and who were surely 
identical with the couple married at Portisham 
in 1596. 

It will be observed that Anthony, William, 
Jeffry, and John the younger all belonged 
to the yeoman class, and that though the 
last three were presumably the contem- 
poraries of Anthony’s father, no such persons 
appear in the full and well-authenticated 
pedigree of the Toller Whelme family. 
Indeed, it is inconceivable that the sons or 
grandsons of a gentleman who had lately 
registered his coat of arms could have been 
styled yeomen, and it may be concluded that 
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the Hardy pedigree, as printed in ‘The 
Three Dorset Captains at Trafalgar,’ is at 
fault for the period prior to the seventeenth 
century, and that an ancient family of 
Dorset yeomen has been unjustly deprived of 
the credit of having produced one of 
England's most noted seamen. 
J. Pore. 


36, St. Mary’s Mansions, Paddington, W. 


PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS. 
(See anfe, pp. 141, 183.) 


I now conclude my list of provincial book- 
sellers, and add a few from Scotland and 
Ireland, with one from Jamaica :— 


Penrith.—Thomas Corney, 1726. 
sag ig ee —G. Boucher, 17505. 
Knapp, 1767. 
en 1795. 
Portsmouth. — Luke Cullimore, on 
(Q. Anne). 
Hugh Groves, 1734. 
Widow — 1734. 
R. Carr, 1768. 
Reading.—J. Carnan & Co., printers, 1764-7. 
T. Carnan, 1772. 
T. Carnan & Co., 1775. 
A. M. Smart & T. Cowslade, Eo, 1786-93. 
Richmond, Surrey.—J. Walthoe, 1726-35 (also at the 
Golden Ball, opposite the yo al Exchange, 
gcse ay 
Rochester.—T. Fisher, printer, 1773-9. 
Romsey.—J. Whiting, 1768. 
Salisbury. —Hammond, 1633. 
John Courtney, 1664. 
Collins (early os century). 
Messrs. Collins, 1740. 
Benj. Collins, printer, 1745-68. 
FE. Easton, 1768-9. 
B. C. Collins, 1785-92. 
Sandwich.—Jacob Silver, 1720. 
Mrs. Silver, 1741. 
Silver, 1769. 
Sherborne, Dorset. —J. Miller, 1700 
Goadby (early eighteenth century). 
5 Is erg 1715. 
Goadby, Lerpiniere & Langdon, 1797 
Shrewsbury.—John Rogers, 1713. 
J. Cotton & J. Eddowes, printers, 1761. 
Wood, 1775 
J. Eddow es, printer, 1777-92. 
Southampton.—J. Linden, High Street, 1768. 
T. Baker, printer, 1782-9. 
Stamford. wie) pect Palmer, 1706. 
A. Rogers, eg 
New comb, 179. 
Stourbridge. —T. W ‘ilde, 1748. 
Bourn, 1785. 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Keating, 1772. 
Sudbury.—Holman (c. 1725). 
Sunderland.—James Graham, 1791. 
T’aunton.—Chaulklin (early eighteenth century). 
Miss Anderton, 1779. 
ae Toulmin, 1788. 
T. Norris, 1794. 
Tewkesbury. —Harward, 1783 


the Point 


sid. 





Tiverton.—Humphry Burton, 1701. 
. Pa Sono i eighteenth century). 
Totnes.—Trownson (early eighteenth cen 
Tring. —Tho. Williams, 1726. 4 eeaies 
‘Tunbridge.—E. Baker, 1759- 69. 
Waketield.—R. Hurst, printer, 1797. 
- Hurst, 1797. 

J. Meggitt, 1797. 
Walsall.— Millward, 1785. 
Waltham Cross. a Richardson, 1740. 
Warrington.—H. Kires, 1704-6. 

V. Ayres, or Eyres, printer, 1779-80. 
Warwick.—G. Hopkinson, 1745. 

Sharpe, 1772. 

J. Sharp, printer, 17 $4. 
Winchester.—W. Clark, 1688. 

Prior, 1743. 

ie Burdon, 1768. 

J. Meaisey, 1768. i 

J. Burdon, 1783. | 
Windsor.—J. B lakeney, 1774. ) 
Wisbech.—P. Gibson, 1721. | 
Wolverhampton. —Smart. 1782-5. | 
Worcester.—Sam(p)son Evans, 1681-9. 

John Jones, 1684 

John Mountford, 1689. 

Samuel Mountfort, High Street, 1725-48, 

EF. Wolley, 174 

‘Thomas Oliv a 1746. 

ie Olivers, 1748. 

J. Mountfort, 1748. 

S. Gamidge (Csammage), 1 766 8 

H. Berrow, 1775. 

M. Lewis, High Street, 1782. 

'Tymbs, 1785. 

J. Holl, 1789. 
York.—Francis Hildyard, 1689-1719. 

William Sagg(e), at the Minster Gate, 1718. 

Mancklin, 1733. 

S. Hildyard, 1740. 

z= Hildyard, 1747-50. 

Todd & Co., 1767. 

Pack & Tesseyman, 1769. 

N. Frobisher, 1778. 

J. Todd, 1792. 

W. Blanchard, 1792. 

G. Peacock, printer, Soon Street, 1792-4. 

Tesseyman & Todd, 1 





SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen.—F ‘rancis Douglas, printer, end of Broad 
Gate, 1759-60. 
J. Boyle, 1789. 
Dundee.—R. Nicol, 1789. 
Dunfermline.—James Beugo, 1739. 
Edinburgh.—Evan Tyler, printer, 1647-8 
Heir of Andrew Anderson, printer, 1679. 
Robert Brown printer, 1716. ‘ 
William Brown, a little hows the Cross, north 
side of the street, 1716. 
— Jaffrey, east corner of ‘Trone Church, 


T beans — printer, 1731. 
John Paton, | 
P: Matthie, printer, 1738. ; 
A. Alison, printer, 1739. 
David Duncan, 1739. 
Hamilton, Balfour & Neill, printers, 1758. 
Hamilton & Balfour, 1 759. 

A. Donaldson, Pope’s Head, 1760. ¢ 
W. Gray, front of the Exchange, 1768, : 
A. Mac-Dhéauil, 1768 [Dun Eidin], 
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Edinburgh.—Thomas Forrest, 1777 [Dun-Eudain]. 
James Donaldson, printer, 1783. 
T. & W. Ruddiman, printers, 1784. 
J. Aitken, in Parliament House, 1784. 
Alexander Chapman & Co., printers, Fish- 
market, 1792. 
G. Mudie, 1792. 
Glasgow.—Andrew Hepburn, printer, 1689. 
James Duncan, printer, in Saltmarket, near 
Gibson's Wynd, 1729. 
Alexander Carmichael, 1731. 
Andrew Stalker, 1731. 
James McCoul, 1739. 
Home.—William Marschal, 1739. 
Leith.—W. Coke, 1792. 
Middletoun.— James Hogg, 1739. 
Perth.—R. Morison & Son, 1792. 
Prestoun.—William Gray, 1739. 
Stirling.—James Jaffray, 1739. 
IRELAND. 
Belfast.—James Blow, printer, 1722. 
Cork.—M. Pilkington, Castle Street, printer, 1743. 
Dublin. —Benjamin Took(e), printer, 1671-9. 
Mary Crooke, Castle Street, 1671. 
John Crook, printer, 1679. 
Joseph Ray, printer, College Green, 1682. 
William Winter, Primate’s Head, Castle 
Street, 1682. 
Joseph Howes, 1682. 
Samuel Fairbrother, Skinner Row, over against 
the Tholsel, 1716. 
Aaron Rhames, printer, 1721. 
— Carson, Coghill’s Court, Dame Street, 


jade 
Robert Owen, Skinner Row, 1732-6. 
George Grierson, printer, King’s Arms and Two 
Bibles, Essex Street, 1734. 
R. Reilly, printer, Cork Hill, 1736. 
G. & A. Ewing, Dame Street, 1753. 
Laurence Flin, Castle Street, 1763. 
Ann Watts, Skinner Row, 1763. 
Kingston, Jamaica. 
M. Baldwin, printer, Harbour Street, 1723. 
W. C. Bz 
B. Seeley, of Buckingham, 1747, is interest- 
ing in connexion with the London house, 
still existing, and a late Professor of History. 
The name of Minshull, of Chester, occur- 
ring in 1712, survived till 1846, perhaps later. 
P. Nu KR. 


W.C. B. in his valuable list gives ‘* Mr. 
Woller” as a bookseller at Manchester in 
1633. His authority, as he states, is the 
Camden Society’s volume (N.S., 18) of ‘ Docu- 
ments relating to Prynne.’ I should be glad 
if he, or any other correspondent, could 
furnish any particulars about this Woller. 
Iam inclined to think that Winchester, and 
not Manchester, is intended. A reference 
to the original Privy Council Register of 
7 March, 1633, would perhaps settle the 


point. C. W. Surron. 
Manchester. 





FRENCH PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 
(See 10 S. i. 3, 485; ii. 404; iii. 203; iv. 504.) 
Contentement passe richesse.—The following: 
‘*bas-breton” dialogue is given by La 
Mésangére in illustration of this proverb :— 
Le Mart ET LA FemMe. 


Comme elle était belle 4 la messe! elle portait une 
robe toute découpée, des pendans d’oreilles et des 
chaines d’or. 

La femme,—Mon mari, ils avaient lair triste. 

Le M.—Et le diné qu’ils ont fait sous l’ombrage? 
Quelle belle vaisselle ! et que de plats! 

La F.—Mon mari, ils ne mangeaient point. 

Le M.—Et ce bal? Comme il y avait des bougies ! 
que de diamans tout autour! et cette musique ! 

La F.—Mon ami, ils ne dansaient point. 

Le M.—¥Et ce lit de soie, ces belles colonnes, ces 
glands d’or? 

La F.—Mon ami, ils ne......sont pas heureux 
comme nous, 


Everybody knows La Fontaine’s fable of 
‘Le Savetier et le Financier,’ pointing the 
same moral. 


Faire patte de velours.—The following. 
lines in La Mésangére’s book give both the 
origin and application of this proverb :— 


Un chat adroit qui veut voler 
Quelque morceau sur votre assiette, 
Commence par vous cajoler. 
Semblant ne point voir ce qu’il guette, 
Il tourne autour d’un air discret ; 
Puis, quand il voit que l'on caquette, 
Et que l’on est un peu distrait, 

La griffe part, adieu minet : 
L’assiette par ses soins est nette. 
Cette lecon pour vous est faite, 
Mamans, retenez-la toujours, 

Pour vous et pour votre fillette, 
Craignez la patte de velours. 


Rien de trop.—Here are some clever lines: 
by Panard (‘ Maximes et Sentences’) illus- 
trating this well-known proverbial phrase :— 


Trop de repos nous engourdit, 
Trop de fracas nous étourdit, 
Trop de froideur est insolence, 
Trop d’activité turbulence, 

Trop d'amour trouble la raison, 
Trop de remeéde est un poison, 
Trop de finesse est artifice, 

Trop de rigueur est cruauté, 
Trop d’audace est témérité, 

Trop d’économie avarice : 

Trop de bien devient un fardeau, 
Trop d'honneur est un esclavage, 
Trop de plaisir méne au tombeau, 
Trop d'esprit nous porte dommage : 
Trop de confiance nous perd, 
Trop de franchise nous dessert, 
Trop de bonté devient faiblesse, 
Trop de fierté devient hauteur, 
Trop de complaisance bassesse, 
Trop de politesse fadeur. 





For fear any one should add ‘et trop de 


_ Le mavi.—As-tu vu ce matin la dame du chateau 2 
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proverbes nous ennuient 4 la fin,” I now bring 
this short series of papers to a conclusion. 
Epwarp Latina. 

I add some illustrations of the two French 
proverbs referred to in the review «ante, 
p. 119. They are taken from ‘ Le Livre des 
Proverbes Francais,’ par M. le Roux de 
Lincy, seconde ¢dition, Paris, 1859, tome 
premier, série No. V. The first, on p. 248, is 
from Gabr. Meurier, ‘Trésor des Sentences,’ 
XVI* siécle :— 

Homme roux et femme barbue 

De quatre lieux les salue, 

Avec trois pi¢res au poing 

Pour ten ayder, sil vient 4 point. 
On p. 222 occurs :— 


Four copies or transcripts of this document 
are known, and one of them is now on view 
at the British Museum. These facts are, 
I think, worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q? 
RicHarD EpegcuMBe, 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


‘Kine Trisanku.—This is one of those 
quaint little poems so characteristic of Long- 
fellow. A magician tries by spells to raise 
Trisanku to heaven, whereupon 

Indra and the gods otiended 
Hurled him downward, and descending 
In the air he hung suspended, 





With these equal powers contending. 
| I recently asked a Mahratta friend if the 
legend is actually current in India. He tells 


“**Pemme barbue de loing la salue, un bastou a la 'me that it is well known, and that in his 


me proverbe fait allusion 4 la croyance admise 
pendant le moyen age, qwune femme vieille et 
hbarbue était une sorcicre.” 
On p. 231 is found :— 

Souvent femme varie, 

Bien fol est qui s’y fie. 
As to this the editor observes that it is often 
cited as having been written with a diamond 
on a window in the Chateau de Chambord by 
Francois I. when talking with his sister 
Marguerite d’Angouléme. A passage from 
BrantOme’s ‘Dames Galantes’ (Brantdéme, 
t. vil. p. 395 des ‘ Zuvres,’ in-8°) appears to 
show that the words which the king wrote 
were ‘Toute femme varie.” 

Nogpert PIERPOINT. 





Datty tHE Tatt.—It is strange that 
modern writersso often mistake the sobriquet 
of the well-known courtesan Mrs. 
Dalrymple Elliott. Even such recent works 
as Sir W. Armstrong's ‘Life of Reynolds’ 
and Mrs. Toynbee’s edition of the Walpole 
letters refer to her as ‘* Dolly the Tall.” 

3ut there is absolutely no point in such a 
designation, for her nickname was derived 
from her maiden name Dalrymple, and thus 
became ‘‘ Dally.” To her contemporaries she 
savas known as ‘' Dally the Tall.” 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 

Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 


NELSON TRAFALGAR MEMORANDUM. — The 
original holograph draft of Nelson’s “in- 
structions” for the battle of Trafalgar was 
sold at public auction by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods on Wednesday, 14 March. 
The purchaser was Mr. Sabin, of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, who became its possessor for 3,600/. 
This document was formerly the property of 


language a common phrase, descriptive of 
any one of undecided opinion, or neutral in 
action, is “Trisankuriv antarale tistha,” ¢.e.. 
“Standing midway in air, like Trisanku.” 
This seems worth recording here as the 
Mahratta equivalent of our “sitting on the 
: fence.” Jas. PLATT, Jun. 


THOMAS CORNWALLIS, OF PorRcHESTER.— 
With reference to Mr. WaAtINEWRIGHT'S 
article ante, p. 172, it may not be inopportune 
to note that the Thomas Cornwallis men- 
tioned in Lady Lawrence’s will was the 


, second son of Richard Cornwallis, of Upnell 


| Horsley ; 


Grace | 


or Okenell Hall, in Baddingham, Suffolk. 
He had a grant for life of office of Groom 
Porter by pat. dated 20 June, 42 Eliz , after 
the death of his cousin Thomas, of East 
was knighted at Greenwich, 
9 April, 1603 ; and died 13 Nov., 1618. Will 
dated 17 Sept, and proved 14 Dec, 1618. 
The wife of this Sir Thomas was Elizabeth, 
second daughter of John Molineux, of 
Thorpe, co. Nottingham. 

Lady Catherine Cornwallis, who was con- 
ceded liberty of conscience in 1598, was the 
daughter of Thomas, Earl of Southampton, 
K.G. V. McB. & FL Marcnam. 

69, Beechwood Road, Hornsey, N. 


Oxtpest ProrestaANt CHURCH IN THE 
Unirep Srares.—The assertion which has 
appeared in several papers that Bruton 
Church, Williamsburg, Virginia, to which 
the King has recently presented a Bible, is 
the second oldest church in the United 
States calls for some comment. Dr. Shinn, 
in his ‘ Notable Episcopal Churches,’ says :— 

‘The earliest buildings for the religious uses of 
English Churchmen of which we have any record 
were the one erected on Roanoke Island, in 





Admiral Sir George Rodney Mundy, who! 


presented it to the father of the vendor. | 


Virginia (1585). and the other at Sagadahoc, at the 
mouth of the Kennebeg River, in Maine (1607)...... 
The first permanent settlement made by English 
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colonists on these shores was at Jamestown, fifty 
miles above the mouth of the James River, 
Virginia, in 1607.” 

The Rev. Robert Hunt, who had_ been 
rector of Reculver, Kent, accompanied these 
settlers, and regularly conducted the services 
of the Church of England. A wooden church 
appears to have been erected some years 
later, which finally gave place to the brick 
one built in 1640, the ruins of which still 
remain. 

St. Luke’s Church, Smithfield, Virginia, 
dates from 1632, and is the oldest Protestant 
church on the continent actually in use to day, 
though the third church founded in the U.S.A. | 
—the two previous ones having perished. 

The oldest religious edifice in the U.S.A. is | 
the Roman Catholic cathedral at Santa Fé. 
St. Augustine’s, Florida, was destroyed by 
fire a few years ago. 

Neither in Dr. Shinn’s book nor in another 
compilation, entitled ‘Old Churches in 
America,’ by Dr. Perry, I think, can I find 
any reference to Bruton Church. Perhaps | 
some American reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will | 
kindly contribute a note on the subject. | 
Some years since I visited a number of old 
Episcopal churches in the U.S.A., and par- 
ticularly many of those referred to in Bishop 
Meade’s ‘Old Churches and Old Families in 
Virginia ’—by far the most interesting book 
on the subject—and I was much struck with 
the admirable way in which most of them 
were preserved, and the keen interest every- 
where manifested in them. 

Freperick T. HipcAaMe. 





“Up”: is Barsarous Misuse.—Before 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ reaches the 
letter U may one be permitted a protest 
against the constant and meaningless addi- 
tion of this word in everyday life? 

A new route will “link up” all the cross 
roads, &c. ; the train “slowed up”; one is 
invited to have ‘ta brush up” (in this case 
an actual reversal of meaning); one “ touches 
up” a sketch, ‘‘ works up” (? works out) 
observations, and so on. R.. B. 

Upton. 


Joun Apams’s Epitaru. — Close to the 
pulpit in the church at Quincy, near Boston, 
is the following inscription. As it is little 
known, it may deserve to appear in 
‘N. & Q.’:— 

Amicitiam, Fidem,  Retinebis. 
D.O.M. Beneath these walls are deposited the 
mortal remains of John Adams, son of John and 
Susanna (Boylston) Adams, second President of the 
United States; born 19-30 October, 1735. On the 


Libertatem, 





Fourth of July, 1776, he pledged his Life, Fortune 
and Sacred Honour to the Independence of his | 


Country. On the third of September, 1783, he- 
affixed his seal to the definitive Treaty with Great 
Britain, which acknowledged that Independence- 
and consummated the redemption of his pledge. 
On the Fourth of July, 1826, he was summoned to: 
the Independence of Immortality, and to the 
judgment of his God. This house will bear witness. 
to his piety; this Town, his birth-place, to his. 
munificence ; History to his Patriotism ; Posterity 
to the depth and compass of his mind. 

At his side sleeps till the Trump shall sound 
Abigail, his beloved and only wife, daughter of 
Wm. and Elizabeth (Quincy) Smith. In every re- 
lation of life a pattern of Filial, Conjugal, Maternal 


| and Social Virtue. Born Nov. 11-22, 1744, deceased 
| 28 October, 1818, wt. 74. 


Married 25 October, 1764. During a union of 
more than half a century they survived in harmony 
of sentiment, principle, and affection the tempest 
of civil commotion, meeting undaunted and sur- 
mounting the terrors and trials of that Revolution, 
which secured the Freedom of their Country, im- 
proved the Condition of their times, and brightened 
the prospects of Futurity to the race of man upon 
Earth. 

PILGRIM. 
From lives thus spent thy earthly duties learn, 
From Fancy’s dreams to active virtues turn, 
Let Freedom, Friendship, Faith, thy soul engage, 
And serve like them thy Country and thy age. 

To this blustering epitaph might be applied 
part of an epigram: ‘‘ Hunc tumulum haud 
Charites servant, sed Erynnies atree, non 
Musz, sed sparsis anguibus Eumenides. 

M. N. G. 


“Roman” Mounp.—A daily paper re- 
cently described how the extraordinary high 
tides swept away the sea-banks on the little 
island of Greenborough, in the Medway, and 
how sheep, cattle, horses, and men found 
refuge “upon an old Roman wall, or elon- 
gated mound, that still exists in one part 
of the island.” Such mounds of refuge 
(vioogthuivel) are quite common on the 
polders in Holland, and probably the one on 
the island in the Medway is also of Dutch 
origin ; but I am open to conviction. 7 x 

ide ° . 


CuryNeE Watk: Cuina Watk.—I do not 
know if it has previously been noted that 
the famous Dr. Dominiceti, on opening his 
establishment in Cheyne Walk, advertised 
his address as “China Walk” (see The 
London Chronicle, 17 August, 1763). Pre- 
sumably this was merely an inaccurate 
rendering of the old name. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Sampters.—A friend having expressed a 
wish to know the author of verses worked 
upon three old samplers in my possession, I 
thought it might be of interest to readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ if 1 reproduced them. The first 
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‘seems to have been suggested by the Queen’s | have all known from our childhood’s days, is, 
advice to Hamlet (Act I. se. ii.), concluding |I should say, a survival of the ‘‘ La, you 


with ‘‘all that lives must die, passing 
through nature to eternity ” :— 
All born on earth must die. Destruction reigns 
Round the whole globe, and changes all its scenes. 
‘Time brushes off our lives with sweeping wing ; 
But heaven defies its power. There angels sing 
Immortal. To that world direct thy sight, 
My soul ethereal born, and thither aim thy flight : 
There virtue tinds reward ; eternal joy, 
Unknown on earth, shall the full soul employ. 
This globe of death we tread, these shining skies, 
Hold out the moral lesson to our eyes. 

Catherine Holden, September 10th, 1833. 

The other two are somewhat reminiscent of 
Isaac Watts and Eliza Cook :— 

How truly blest are they who leisure find 
To dress the little garden of the mind! 
That grateful tillage well rewards our pains ; 
Sweet is the Labour, certain are the gains. 
The rising Harvest never mocks our toil : 
We are sure of fruit if we manure the soil. 
Ellen Holden, August 2nd, 1830. 
The industrious bee extracts from every flower 
Its fragrant sweets and mild balsamic power: 
Learn thence, with greatest care and nicest skill, 
To take the good, and to reject the ill; 
By her example taught, enrich thy mind ; 
Improve kind nature's gifts, by sense refin‘d ; 
Be thou the honey-comb in whom may dwell 
Each mental sweet, nor leave one vacant cell. 
Frances Holden, April 3rd, 1830. 

In another, not in my possession, a beautiful 
piece of needlework signed and dated Louisa 
Jane Holden, 1838, there are neither verses 
nor alphabet, but instead a wealth of floral 
ornament surrounding a large basket of 
flowers, and at each bottom corner a tall 
strawberry pottle like those in use in the 
first half of last century, in which are piled 
the most luscious strawberries. 

The text of these samplers is surrounded 
by grapes and grape-vine, oak-leaves and 
acorns, crowns, parrots, macaws, butterflies, 
impossible flowers and flower-pots, and at 
the base still more impossible houses, one of 
which, however, in its elaboration resembles 
a print of the old White Conduit House. 
In the 1830 examples the whole is preceded 
by the alphabet repeated in four different 
types of letters ; but in the 1833 ‘‘ sample” 
there is no alphabet. I could find nothing 
like the textual part of these samplers in 
Marcus B. Huish’s ‘Samplers and Tapestry 
Embroideries’; Henry Ambrose Lediard ‘On 
Samplers’ in V’he Archeological Journal ; or 
Eugene Miintz’s ‘Short History of Tapestry,’ 
1884 (trans. by L. J. Davies). 

J. HoLpEN MacMICHAEL. 

Hazelmere, Tooting Common, 8S.W. 


**THERE!”—This ejaculation, which has 
been so prominent of late, but which we 


ithere!” of Elizabethan and Hogarthian 
| times—used by Di Vernon in the era of Rob 
| Roy, and shortened in early Victorian — 
ito **Oh la!” It is, of course, essentially 
feminine—that is, seldom used by the male 
;sex. As a rule, [ have noticed that when 
|the ladies make use of the expression— 
| satirically, incredulously, or condemnatory— 
| they make it, ‘**7'here now!” But when a 
lady is in an obstinate, sulky mood, it is 
/ usually, “Shan’t! There!!” I hinted some 
'years back in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ that 
| ‘* La, you there!” (and its synonyms) was a 
possible ‘‘ genesis” of *‘ La-di-da !” 
Herzert B. Crayron. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


INCANTATION: * THE IMAGE IN THE SANDS.’ 


—There is a singular blunder in this book. 
Sir Henry and Henderson are represented as 
eating a hearty meal just before they begin 
the incantation upon which the whole plot 
turns. No wonder the results are tragic. 
Every dabbler in occultism knows that no 
magician worth his salt would attempt to 
raise a spirit ‘‘soon after dinner,” as Mr. 
|Benson’s sorcerer does. According to 
| Barrett’s standard work ‘ The Magus,’ pub- 
‘lished 1801, reprinted 1875, “The operator 
|ought to be prepared with fasting, chastity, 
'and abstinence, for the space of three days.” 
Elsewhere the period of fasting is fixed at 
|nine days and by some at one month, 2z.e., 
| the time of a whole lunation. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


| ‘THE Frowers or LopowIckE oF GRANADA. 
—I desire to call the attention of your 
readers to the above-mentioned tiny book, 
of which the title-page reads as follows :— 

“The | Flowers of Lodowicke | of Granada | The 
first part | In which is handled | the Conuer | sion 
of a Sinner | ‘Translated out of Latine in | to Eng- 
lish by T. L. Doctor | of Phisicke | at London | 
printed by I. R. for Tho | mas Heyes, and are to be 
sold | in Paules Churchyard, at the signe | of the 
Greene-dragon | 1601.” 

There is, I think, no doubt the T. L. above 
is Thomas Lodge, though there is no men- 
tion of the book under his name in the 
British Museum Library, nor, so far as I can 
find, in the Bodleian, Manchester, or Liver- 
pool libraries ; nor is it included in the list 
of works under his name in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

The dedication is so quaint that perhaps 
it is worth reproducing :— 

“To the Christian Reader, health. I doe heere 
present unto thy favorable viewe (most curteous 
and gentle Reader) thys little Pamphlet, which 
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wanting a particular Patron, commeth as it were a 
begging unto thee, for no lesse than thy whole 
selfe, and that cheeflie for thine owne good, the way 
to protect it, is to direct thy life by it, and to 
suffer it to possesse thee, as soon as thou hast 
possest it: which if thou be so happie to accom- 
plish, it will teach thee to winne love by feare: 
life by death: yea, everlasting happines by the 
transitory troubles of this wretched world: and to 
ive it just ~_ in a word, it is a worke of the 
learned and spiritual Granada, aptly translated 
into English.” 


Then follow three verses under three 
separate headings, each occupying one page. 
I presume these are Lodge’s own composi- 
tion, and as they are only short, I give 
them :— 

Lamentations. 

Let dread of paine 

for sin in after time 
Let shame to see 

thy selfe ensnared so, 
Let griefe conceavec 

for foule accursed crime, 
Let hate of sinne 

the worker of thy woe 
With dread, with shame, 

With griefe, with hate enforce 
To dew the cheekes 

With tears of deep remorse. 


Carmen. 

So hate of sinne 

shall make Gods love to grow, 
So greefe shall harbour 

hope within thy hart, 
So dread shall cause 

the flood of joy to flow, 
So shame shall send 

sweete solace to thy smart : 
So love, so hope, 

so joy, so solace sweet, 
Shall make thy soule 

In heavenly bliss to fleete. 

Ve. 

Woe were no hate 

doth no such love allure 
Wo where such griefe 

makes no such hope proceed, 
Wo where such dread 

doth no such joy procure, 
Wo where such shame 

doth no such solace breed. 
Woe where no hate, 

no griefe, no dread, no shame, 
No love, no hope, 

no joy, no solace frame. 

Non tardes converti ad Deum. 


The size of the page is only 43 in. by 2} in. ; 
the book has 273 pages, numbered alternately 
in ‘‘folios,” having 136 folios in all. The 
printed type is very clear and good, 

The work consists of twenty-three chapters, 
each prefaced with an ‘Argument’; and at 
the end of many of the chapters the trans- 
lator gives the reference to the particular 
place in the original from which the 








preceding chapter is taken, most of them 
being from a book entitled ‘Guide of a 
Sinner.’ 

The original author, Luis or Lodowicke 
of Granada, was a Spanish Dominican, wha 
lived 1508-88. He founded a monastery at 
Badajoz. His ‘Guida de Pecadores’ was 
published in 1570. 

My book contains the book-plate of the 
“Pengwern” Library, and is bound in the 
original calf, in fairly good preservation. 

I shall be glad to know if any of your 
readers have come across a copy of this 
curious and apparently forgotten work. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 





Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Srerne’s Letrers To Jonn Brake.—Prof. 
Cross, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
having in preparation a new life of Laurence 
Sterne, is anxious to obtain information re- 
garding the original correspondence between 
Sterne and the Rev. John Blake, York. The 
letters were sold at York about 1864, but it 
is not known by whom they were purchased. 
Information of any other original letters of 
Sterne or relating to him would be gratefully 
received. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to Miss HAsTINGs. 

60, Brecknock Road, N. 


Frencu Dictionary FoR THE Biinp.—I 
desire particulars of a small but trustworthy 
English-French and French-English dic- 
tionary, suitable for transcription into the 
Braille type for the use of the blind. Braille 
books are very bulky, and their production 
is costly, so that it would be imperative to 
select for the purpose a work which is both 
concise and trustworthy, but which contains 
all the important root - words of both 
languages. I should be most grateful for 
any information sent to me direct. 

W. Percy MERRICK. 

Elvetham, Shepperton. 


Cortop Monpay, &c.— Will some reader 
of ‘N. & Q., learned in folk-lore, kindly ex- 
plain the following terms? Collop Monday, 
Shrove Tuesday, Ash Wednesday, Bloody 
Thursday, Nippylug Friday, and Button-Hole 
Sunday. These terms were all in frequent 
use in this part of England thirty or forty 
years ago. Men who are not old can remem- 
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ber others by name who used regularly to go 
‘*colloping and pancaking.” My informant 
said that he believed Bloody Thursday had 
reference to the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
Nippylug (ear) to the striking off, by Peter, 
of the ear of the servant of the High Priest ; 
but he was not able to suggest anything by 
way of explanation of Button-Hole Sunday. 
This was the last Sunday in the school term. 
At Eton it is, I believe, the regular usage to 
leave the last button of the waistcoat un- 
fastened, and I dimly remember something 
of this myself, though I never heard any 
reason for the custom. 
Wn. CLemMent KENDALL. 

Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland. 

{[Collop Monday is explained in the ‘N.E.D.’ as 
“‘the day before Shrove Tuesday, on which fried 
bacon and eggs still form the appropriate dish in 
many places,” the first quotation being from De 
Foe’s ‘ Tour Gt. Brit., iii. 300 (1769): ‘* The Monday 
preceding Fastens Even...... called every-where in 
tke North Collop Monday, from an immemorial 
custom there of dining that Day on Eggs and Col- 
Jops.”” Smith’s American ‘Cyclopedia of Names’ 
says that ‘‘collops of salted meat and eggs” were 
eaten on the day. For Shrove Tuesday and Ash 
Wednesday see the ‘Encyclopedic’ and other 
dictionaries. At 1* S. x. 87 (1854) it is mentioned 
that the Thursday before Kaster is called Bloody 
Thursday by some in Northumberland. Further 
information is not invited on the first three names. ] 


Avutuors or Qvotrations Wantep. — I 
shall be greatly obliged to any reader who 
can tell me the name of the author of the 
lines 

True as the shell 
To the old ocean’s melancholy swell, 
quoted in ‘An Appeal from the Shades,’ 
an essay which appeared in Zhe London 
Magazine for August, 1826, and which was 


first ascribed to Lamb by Mr. Bertram 
Dobell in his interesting ‘Sidelights on 


Charles Lamb.’ S. Burrerwortu. 

Who wrote the following lines ?— 

To see the children sporting on the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
They are quoted by Ruskin in his essay on 
‘Lord Lindsay's Christian Art,’ p. 97. of 
vol. i. parti, ‘On the Old Road’; and by 
Hazlitt in his essay ‘On Living to Oneself.’ 

JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 

Of these lines—some thirty-five to forty 
years old, I think—I have long, but vainly, 
tried to find the authorship :— 

In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men proclaim divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two where God has not. 





They are extremely like Whittier in both 
matter and form, but I cannot find them in 
his work. ", M. 
Whence come the following lines !— 
Because my wine was of too poor a savour 
For one whose palate gladdens in the flavour 
Of sparkling Helicon. 
CrassIc. 
Where do the following lines occur ?— 
The old house by the lindens stood silent in the 


shade, ; ; 
And on the gravelled pathway the light and shadow 


played. 
A. Rt. BayYLey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Where do the following lines occur? I 
think they are a fragment of a song which 
was popular between fifty and sixty years 
ago. They are the words of a dying girl to 
her lover :— 

We shall meet, we know not where, 


And be blest, we know not how ; ; 
Leave me now, love! leave me now ! 


K. P. D. E. 


Tue Crucirixion: EARLIEST REPRESENTA- 
TIon In Art.—I have been told that the 
Catacombs at Rome contain no pictures of 
the Crucifixion, and that the first representa- 
tion of the scene in art is on the panels of 
the door of the church of Sta. Sabina at 
Rome, which is, I believe, of fifth-century 
date. I shall be glad to have this contra- 
dicted or confirmed. HIPPoctLivDEs. 


Lirnvuantan Erymorocicat DIcTIONARyY. 
—Some time ago I saw announced, as ‘in 
preparation,” a ‘ Litauisches Etymologisches 
Worterbuch,’ by Dr. Zubaty. I shall be glad 
if any one can tell me who is publishing this, 
and whether it has appeared, or, failing that, 
whether there is anything similar already in 
existence. I possess the excellent ‘ Lithu- 
anian - English Dictionary,’ by Anthony 
Lalis, but I want something more specially 
adapted for philological work. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Reap Famity.—Any information respect- 
ing John Read, “of King Street, St. James, 
Westminster,” who married Caroline Mercer 
at ‘Mr. Keith's New Chapel, Mayfair,” 
16 February, 1752, would be very highly 
esteemed. He had presumably but one son, 
John, born 29 May, 1754, at King Street, and 
baptized at St. James’s, Westminster. This 
son died, at the age of ninety-eight, at Wool- 
wich (where he held some appointment at 
the Royal Military Academy), on 22 January, 
1852, and had issue nine sons: William 





(1780-1827), Lieutenant-Generaland D.Q.M.G. 
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at Madras ; John (1785-1832), Governor of 
H.M. Ordnance, Jamaica; Samuel (1796- 
1863), Chief Naval Constructor at Ports- 
mouth and Sheerness; Francis Markelean 
(1787-1829), captain in Royal Staff Corps ; 
Constantine (1799-2), colonel in Royal Staff 
Corps, Director-General of Public Works in 
Corfu, Military Knight of Malta; and four 
who died in infancy. John Read, of Wool- 
wich, had previously been private secretary 
to Sir William Congreve in Constantinople, 
and to Lord Elgin on his “ secret expedi- 
tion” to Egypt. H. V. Jervis-Reap. 
The College, Winchester. 


Ham Hovse: Crosep Gates. —In Stan- 
ford’s ‘Guide to Surrey,’ 1891, edited by 
Rt. N. Worth, under the description of Ham 
House, is the following :— 

“The magnificent wrought-iron gates on the 
Ham side of the house...... are said to have been 
never opened since Charles II. made his escape 
through them from the pursuit of the Round- 
heads.” 

On the other hand, I noticed that a society 
paper not long ago, speaking about these 
same gates, said :— 

“The great gates of this famous house have never 
been opened, it is said, since Charles I. closed them 
nearly three hundred years ago.” 

Which of these statements is true? and 
where is the evidence for either ? 

Traquair House, near Peebles, has gates 
said to have been closed since Prince Charles 
Stuart passed through them in 1745. Does 
any one know of other instances of closed 
gates? W—n. 

Bath. 

JAMES HERVEY'S CORRESPONDENCE. — Can 
any of your readers indicate the present 
whereabouts of the correspondence of the 
Rev. James Hervey, the eighteenth-century 
author of ‘ Meditations among the Tombs,’ 
‘Theron and Aspasio,’ &c.? It has been pub- 
lished, with the omission of most proper 
names, J. W. 


Wuitcuurcu, MrppLesex.— Can any one 
kindly inform me why this parish, about 
half a mile from Edgware, is now per- 
sistently so called? In _ Lewis’s ‘Topo- 
graphical Dictionary’ and in the county 
atlas aftixed (1848) it is described and marked 
as Little Stanmore, in contradistinction to 
Great Stanmore ; whilst in ‘ Murray’s Hand- 
book’ (1895) it is styled Whitchurch, or 
Little Stanmore. 

Canons, the seat of the princely Duke of 

handos, was situated in this parish, and in 
the churchyard may yet be seen the grave 
of William Powell, the Harmonious Black- 








smith, who died in 1780. The church, 
resembling an ornate college chapel, still 
remains as a monument of departed glory. 
For many years the benefice was held by an 
old friend of mine, and on one occasion I 
assisted him clerically at the church. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


DuKE OF GUELDERLAND: DUKE OF 
LoRRAINE.—The Duke of Guelderland was 
staying in London in 1644. I shall be glad 
be be referred to sources of information about 
im. 

I also desire information as to the pedigree 
of Charles, Duke of Lorraine, his contem- 
porary. Losuc. 


R. Y.: “Irtsu Stocke.”—I have in my 
possession a small quarto volume thus 
entitled :— 

‘*A Discourse | of the Religion | Anciently pro- 
fessed by the Irish{and Brittish.| By James 
Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, | and Primate of 
Ireland. | London, | Printed by R. Y. for the 
Partners of the | Irish Stocke. 1631.” 

At the end of the volume is printed a 
letter to the Bishop of Meath (as Ussher then 
was) from ‘‘James Rex” expressing “ our 
Princely and gracious thankes,’ dated White- 
hall, 11 January, 1622. I should be much 
obliged for any information as to R. Y. or the 
“ Partners of the Irish Stocke ” 

Wx. Norman. 


ArteL.—It appears from a review which [ 
read lately that Ariel has been pressed into 
service as the name of the heroine of a novel. 
The Ariel of the Bible was a man ; the Ariel 
of ‘The Tempest’ is, so far as I remember, 
never alluded to as feminine. What old 
authority is there for bestowing the name on 
women, or for representing the ‘*tricksy 
sprite” as a girl? As was remarked in 
‘N. & Q.’ some time ago, it is only recently 
thatangelshave been pictured as of the weaker 
sex. Till quite modern times they were made 
in the likeness of young beardless men. 

Should Ariel be thought of as girlish? 
Should he not rather resemble the celestial 
messengers of old, and show a refined and 
etherealized masculine type? E. 8 


Epmunp TittestEy.— Edmund Tillesley, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
described in the college books as founder's 
kin, was appointed to the charge of North- 
moor, Oxfordshire, in 1646. Northmoor was 
then a chaplaincy or curacy served by one of 
the Fellows of St. John’s College (the impro- 
priators), who lived in college, but had the 
use of a set of rooms in Northmoor rectory 
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farmhouse. Edmund Tillesley was ejected 
from his fellowship by the Parliamentary 
visitors in 1648, and was probably deprived 
of the charge of Northmoor in the same 
year. In 1654, when the earliest extant 
register at Northmoor begins, one John 
Nixon had taken his place. Can any one 
supply information about the later career of 
Diaed Tillesley, and particularly the date 
of his death? He had clearly forfeited by 
marriage (between 1648 and 1656) the right 
to return to his fellowship at the Restoration, 
as his son Richard was born, according to 
Merchant Taylors’ School Register, on 
12 September, 1657. OXONIENSIS. 


“RATTLING GooD THING.” — Though the 
meaning of the phrase is apparent to every 
one, what is the origin of it? A rattling 
trap is next door to a broken-down one. It 
appears one of the expressions accidentally 
current, like ‘‘I have had a clipping time of 
it,” which every one understands, and no one 
can explain. R. B. 

Upton. 


KnicHTLey Famity.—In Debrett’s ‘ Baro- 
netage,’ 1839, the name of Elizabeth is given 
as that of the third child of “ Richard 
Knightley, of London (and afterwards of 
Fawsley, Esq., on the extinction of male 
issue of his uncles), by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry Walden, Esq., a judge in the island 
of Barbados.” 

Did this Elizabeth marry? Are there any 
old baronetages giving the female descend- 
ants of the Knightley family, with their 
marriages ? HH. ). 


Dicby.—Charles Pridham, in his ‘ Kossuth 
and Magyar Land’ (London, 1851), describes 
“the untimely fate of that noble youth,” 
“the gallant Digby,” who in 1848-9 served in 
the Austrian army against the Hungarians, 
and was shot on refusing to surrender (p. 220) ; 
but our author does not state where and 
when the sharp rencontre in question took 
place. Can anybody help me to identify the 
young English officer ? L. L. K. 


Lewis CARROLL AND CHARLES NopIER.— 
Has it ever been noted that Lewis Carroll 
was probably indebted to Nodier's ‘La Fée 
des Miettes’ for the suggestion of a few of 
his “ properties ”? not in the least their sub- 
stance or action or wit, but the form or 
name. The hero of Nodier’s book is a lunatic 
carpenter ; the jury which tries him for an 
imaginary murder is composed of animals 
and birds ; the fairy’s house is a Noah’s Ark 
toy-house, into which they enter by some 








unexplained and inexplicable feat of con- 
densation ; the walks, as in the Looking- 
Glass House, all lead back to the front door, 
in whatever direction one goes; and the 
fairy’s escape from the hero on a perspective 
plane is very suggestive of the chessboard 
world on which Alice looks down. 


Forrest MorGan. 
Hartford, Conn. ; 


Mozarabic Mass 31n Spatn. —In the 
‘¢Devocionario Muzarabe, 6 Modo Practico 
de decir y oir la Santa Misa seguin este Rito 
cae por D. Jorge Abad Pérez” (Toledo, 1903), 
one is surprised to read, on p. x in the 
‘Proélogo, ‘‘este Rito, una de las glorias 
mayores de Espafia y de Toledo, toda vez 
que no hay otra capilla en el mundo, donde 
se alabe y adore 4 Dios con esta liturgia.” 
One has always understood that, far from 
the “Capilla Muzarabe” in the Cathedral 
Church of Toledo being the only place where 
that beautiful rite is perpetuated, it exists in 
those churches in the same diocese which 
are under the patronage of ‘‘el Cabildo 
Muzarabe,” as well as in the cathedrals of 
Avila, Salamanca,7and Laragoza. Which is 
the best history in English of this old 
Spanish form of worship ? 

Epwarp §. Dopcson. 


Nortu-West SoMERSET AND CoMBE SYDEN- 
HAM.—Can any one tell me where I can find 
sketches of North-West Somerset and Combe 
Sydenham ? SYDENHAM SLADEN. 

69, Ridgmount Gardens, W.C. 


Beplics, 


REBUS IN CHURCHES. 
(10 §, v. 188.) 


Or the rebus Camden says that it was 
held in such high esteem by our forefathers 
‘¢that he was nobody who could not hammer 
out of his name an invention by this wit- 
craft, and picture it accordingly ” (‘Remains 
concerning Britain,’ 1870, p.178). | Dallaway 
again, quoting Camden, says that the practice 
was so much approved by ecclesiastics that 
almost every bishop and abbot had his rebus, 
although entitled to hereditary coat armour 
(‘Heraldic Enquiries,’ 1793, p. 121). 

Whether the motto of the Bacon family in 
Somersetshire occurs as a rebus in any of 
the Somersetshire churches one cannot say ; 
but “Pro Ba-con Scientia” had the double 
advantage of reading as “ Proba conscientia” 
and ‘‘ Pro Bacon Scientia.” 

‘**Forte scutum salus ducum” is the motto 
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of Fortescue on a tablet in the south aisle of 
Little Cressingham Church, Norfolk. 

Possibly Mr. Curtis is aware that on an 
altar-tomb in the chancel of Swaffham 
Church there are four shields, bearing re- 
spectively : I. Three sacramental cups with 
wafers, shield of the Blessed Sacrament. 
II. Shield of the Holy Trinity. IIL. 'l'hree 
boats. IV. Three wimbles. Of these, 
Nos. III. and IV. form a rebus, wimbles being 
instruments essential to a wright or worker 
in wood. The tomb is that of John Bote- 
wright, D.D. (‘Church Heraldry of Norfolk,’ 
by the Rev. Edmund Farrer, 1885, p. 96). 

The Rev. John Collinson, in his ‘ Hist. and 
Antiq. of Somerset,’ 1791, vol. ii. p. 198, says 
that Bishop Beckington, who was a native of 
the village of that name, took for his device, 
still to be seen in many parts of Wells, a 
beacon with a tun. 

In St. Alban’s Abbey the tomb of Abbot 
Whethamstead is commemorative of his great 
services in the repairing and embellishment 
of the fabric, as well as of his abbacy, and 
bears representations of ears of wheat, in 
allusion to his name; while Abbot Ramryge’s 
tomb bears the carvings of rams with the 
syllable “rydge” carved on their collars. 
Similarly, the Abbot of Ramsey’s rebus was 
a vam in the sea. 

Roger de Sempringham, Prior of Malton, 
circa 1189, is probably rebussed in the 
inscription which may be seen on the capital 
of a column in the north wall of the church 
of Old Malton, in Yorkshire. It is only part 
of the original inscription, and of what there 
is, a part is purposely inverted apparently. 

On the central tower of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral is sculptured the rebus of John Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury from 1486 to 1500, 
consisting of the letters mor and a tun 
(Britton’s ‘Cath. Antiq.,’ Canterbury, p. 39). 

Mr. H. W. Rolfe exhibited at a meeting of 
the British Archeological Association on 
26 Jan., 1853, a portion of painted glass from 
Canterbury containing a rebus which con- 
sisted of a robin in a tree, with the letters 
R. T. (Robin Tree). 

A rebus consisting of a church, or kirk, 
above a cask or tun, over the postern of the 
gateway forming the entrance to the Deanery 
of Peterborough, has led to the supposition 
that the gateway was erected by Robert 
Kirton or Kirkton, Abbot of Peterborough. 

Camden’s ‘ Remains,’ p. 179, says that the 
‘picture on glass of Roger Wall, Dean of Lichfield, 
kneeling before our Lady, was in a south window 
there, close by a fair embattled wall (under which, 
near to him, sate a Roe-buck, with GER written on 
his a). this Distich in a scroule coming from his 
mouth: 





Gignens virgo Deum; decus, Lux, & Flos mulierum 
Digneris Murum semper servare Rogerum.” 

Mr. Norris Deck, in a paper read at the 
Cambridge gathering of the Archzological 
Institute in 1854, gave as other examples the 
names of such ecclesiastics as Goldstone, 
Nailheart, Silkstede, and Winchcombe, all 
forming rebuses (Literary Gazette, 15 July, 
1854, p.660). John Newland or Naileheart, 
Abbot of St. Augustine’s, near Bristol, in 
1510, bore upon the ‘‘escocheon ” in his seal 
a human heart proper pierced with five nails, 
in allusion both to the quingue vulnera and 
to his own surname. See James Dallaway in 
his ‘Heraldic Enquiries,’ 1793, p. 121. 

In a stained-glass window in the chapel at 
Lullingstone, in Kent, where there are some 
splendid monuments of the Peche and Hart 
families, occur the arms of Sir John Peche, 
the lord deputy, who is represented also in 
an elaborate monument as a knight in 
armour in a recumbent posture. These arms 
consist of a lion rampant surrounded by a 
garland of peach-branches, the fruit bearing 
the letter ¢, which in French would form 
Péchée. 

In one of the windows of the chapel of 
Our Lady in Gloucester Cathedral is the 
rebus, in the form of a com and “ton,” of 
Thomas Compton, Abbot of Cirencester. In 
other instances a tun or barrel occurs with 
the comb. 

The rectory house of Buckland, in 
Gloucestershire, 5} miles from Chipping 
Norton, was built in 1520 by William 
Grafton, who was then rector, and whose 
darce (?) or rebus, the graft of a tree issuing 
from a tun, is displayed in one of the hall 
windows. 

Those which do not occur in churches are 
perhaps innumerable—those of the early 
typographers, for instance, like Middleton, 
or like Harrison in Southwark, who hung 
out his sign of the ‘Hare and Sun,” to say 
nothing of the armes parlantes in heraldry. 
Of the use of rebuses in a remote period of 
antiquity Mr. Curtis is probably well 
aware. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 

Hazelmere, Tooting Common. 

In Garsington Church, Oxfordshire(chancel, 
north side), there is a window with the 
following device. A shield has a border 
round it, making small squares in each 
corner. In the top right hand isa P ; left 
hand, F; bottom, S. In the centre is 


another small square with the letter D. The 
borders contain the words *‘ Non est ” three 
times ; and from each corner to the centre 
are parallel lines containing the word “est.” 
P=Pater, F=Filius, S=Spiritus, D=Deus. 
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So the borders read, “ Pater non est Filius ; 
Filius non est Spiritus; Spiritus non est 
Pater”; and from the corners to the centre 
the inscriptions correspondingly read, “ Pater 
est Deus; Filius est Deus; Spiritus est 
Deus.” The manor belonged to Trinity 
College, Oxford ; hence this explanation in 
rebus form. I may mention that I have not 
seen it myself; a drawing of it was given to 
me by Mr. R. H. Gretton, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Haroip G. DANIELs. 
Press Club, 


In Eton College Chapel, on the stone 
screen leading into the chantry known as 
Lupton’s Chapel, on one side is the letter R 
(for Roger), and on the other LuP ona tun 
(for Lupton). RASA. ah. 


Consult Camden’s ‘Remains concerning 
Britain’ for James Denton, Dean of Lichfield, 
in Lichfield Cathedral. 

Consult Cussans’s ‘Handbook of Heraldry’ 
for Abbot Islip, in Westminster Abbey (with 
illustration). Cuas. A. Bernau. 


An interesting specimen of these rebuses 
is to be seen in Manchester Cathedral, where 
there are two carvings, one representing 
a man hunting, the other a tun. They form 
mementoes of John Huntington, the first 
Warden of Manchester Collegiate Church 
(1422-58), who rebuilt part of the church. 
He was also rector of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and a carved pun on his name is said to exist 
in the misereres in the church there. 

C. W. Surron. 

Manchester. 

In the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, Smithfield, the rebus of Prior Bolton 
(a “bolt” through a tun) may be seen at the 
base of the oriel on the south side of the 
choir, and on the doorway at the east end of 
the south ambulatory. dl be OT OF 


Saxon Krinas: Livinc Descenpants 
(10 §. vy. 189)—Some families, such as the 
Stourtons, have claimed descent from Saxon 
thanes, but the absurdity of such preten- 
sions has been conclusively demonstrated by 
Mr. J. H. Round in his ‘Studies in Peerage 
and Family History.’ As for the Huddle- 
stons, in the first authority that I can lay 
my hands on, Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1875, 
it is stated that, 

“according to the York Manuscript, the Hodel- 
stons derived their name from Hodelston, in 
Yorkshire, where they were seated for several 


generations antecedently to the Conquest. The 
pedigree begins with an Adam, and_ proceeds 


through four subsequent descents (Adam, son of 





Adam ; John, son of Adam ; Richard, son of John ; 
Richard, son of Richard), all in Saxon times, to 
Nigel de Hodelston,” &c. 

There is no mention of any Athelstan, and 
it is clear that Huddleston is a local name. 
The reputation of a very ancient house is 
not enhanced by fables of this description 
and it may be taken for granted that no 
documents exist which can prove the descent 
of any English family from Anglo-Saxon 
times. W. F. PripEAvx. 


My family descend from Gospatric, Earl of 
Dunbar :— 


Etheldred II. == Elfleda. 
Elgyfa = Uhtred. 
Aldgitha s Maldred. 
Orme J Gunilda. 


Alan de Lancy Curwen, of 
Workington Hall. 

Wordsworth’s eldest son married my aunt 
Isabella Curwen, and on the birth of her first 
child he wrote :— 

Whose youth revered the crown 
Of Saxon liberty that Alfred wore— 
Alfred, dear babe, thy great progenitor. 


Aurren IF, CurweEN. 


New Moon: Fortunate oR UNFORTUNATE 
(10 S. v. 185)—The writer of the epistle 
mentioned under this head was James Gaffarel 
(or Gaffarelli), the author of the celebrated 
work on talismans and cabalistic planispheres 
entitled ‘Curiositez Inouyes,’ &c., published 
in French in 1650 (no place of publication 
given on title). An English translation by 
Chilmead was published in London in the 
same year. The influence of the moon on 
childbirth is treated of in chap. xi. of this 
work. KE. E. Street. 


Merran (10 §.v.190).—This word seems to 
have been derived originally from the Oriya 
language. In the Rev. A. Sutton’s ‘Oriya 
Dictionary,’ 1843, p. 228, it 1s given as 
Meriva, a human victim, a human being fit 
for sacrifice ; name of the barbarous sacrifice 
among the Khonds.” These sacrifices were 
prohibited in 1836, and the rescued “ meriahs 
were placed in villages of their own, on 
land granted by the Government. 

Jas. PLatt, Jun. 


“Doa's Nose” (10 §S. v. 187).—Beyond 
the passage in ‘Pickwick’ referred to by 
Mr. Ratcuirre, I cannot discover any autho- 
ritative receipt for this old-fashioned com- 
pound. The earliest authority for it which is 
given in ‘Slang and its Analogues’ is Vaux’s 
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‘Flash Dictionary,’ 1812. Hughes mentions 
it in chap. xl. of ‘Tom Brown at Oxford’; 
and I noticed it recently when reading Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s ‘Starvecrow Farm,’ the 
date of which story is 1819. 
W. F. Prieavx. 

It is, I think, difficult to dogmatize as to 
the relative quantities of the component 
parts of this beverage. All that one can safely 
assert is that it is composed of malt liquor 
and spirits, mixed according to the taste of 
the consumer. In that capital and very 
humorous naval story ‘Gentleman Jack,’ 
Mrs. Pipes’s method of making it is described 
as follows :— 





‘*She poured into a japanned drinking-cup, half 
full of beer, what she cal/ed a teaspoonful of rum. | 
It is very true that, in doing so, the rum ran from | 
the bottle into a spoon, but continued running over 
the sides of the spoon so long that there was quite 
as much spirit as beer. ‘Now, you young griffin, | 
do you know what we calls that ‘ere drink?’ said | 
she to Fitz. ‘No, madam,I do not.’ ‘ Why, we | 
calls it dog’s-nose.’ ”—P. 52, Routledge & Sons, n.d. | 

©, &. oD 

With reference to Mr. Rapciirre’s note on | 
“dog's nose,” it may be interesting to men- | 
tion that some few years ago I was staying | 
at an inn on the Bath road, and the landlord | 
informed me that the drink principally | 
affected by the agricultural labourers in the | 
district was known as “a penn’orth and a/| 
ha'p’orth.” This is evidently dog’s nose | 
under another name. The inquiry in this | 
form had at first mystified the landlord, but | 
it is possible the name may be used in other | 
parts of England. W. Fox. 


Your correspondent has omitted one essen- 
tial in the compound, viz., that it should be 
served hot. In fact, the tipple takes its name 
from the conical metal vessel which, provided 
with a handle, was thrust into the live coals of 
an inn fire to warm the contents. Fifty years 
ago no country inn was without this utensil, 
which was in great demand when outdoor 
sports were going on in the neighbourhood in 
the winter. 

Alternative names were “gin-hot” and 
“early purl” (? pearl). A considerate land- 
lady would add a dust of all-spice. 

EP: lis 


[Purl is the spelling in all the quotations in 
‘Slang and its Analogues,’ ranging from Pepys, 
under date 19 February, 1680, to Mayhew’s ‘ London 
Labour,’ 1851. ] 


BALLAD BY REGINALD HeBer: W. Crane! 
(io §. v. 184).—I can satisfy Mr. Cann 
HuaueEs as to the identity of W. Crane, of 
Chester. He was the William Crane, a 





brother of my father (Thomas Crane), who, | 


with him, established the lithographic press 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury at Chester. I do not know the exact 
date, but I think it must have been in the 
twenties. 

William Crane, however, died early, and I 
think the firm was given up on or before my 
father’s marriage, about 1839, he (.homas 
Crane) living until 1859. An account of him 
will be found in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ He designed much of the litho- 
graphic work for the Chester press, including 
many portraits of local and county worthies 
of the period. 

The ballad Mr. Cann Hucues speaks of 
and quotes I never saw, but 1 remember as a 
child the ‘ Hunting Songs’ quite well, and 
also ‘The Adventures of Mr. Pig and Miss 
Crane’—a series of lithographed designs by 
T. Crane accompanied by verses, a tattered 
copy of which I still have, as well as some of 
the lithographed portraits. The brothers 
also issued a set of views of North Wales, 
including the Menai bridge. 

I think William Crane (whom I never saw) 
principally looked after the printing, while 
my father was responsible for the designing 
and drawing on the stone. 

The Thomas Crane (“sworn free of Chester 
City”) must have been my paternal grand- 
father. I have a Bible with his annotations 
and Ex-Libris in a neat, careful hand. 

I cannot give any information as to the 
Bishop of Calcutta or the ballad. 

WALTER CRANE 


HoMER AND THE DicamMa (10'S. v. 168, 
215).—So far as this ‘‘ figure” has a history, 
it is Asiatic of Kolia, where it represents the 
Semitic vaz, and is found in Latin as our /, 
the Greek ¢. ‘To me it appears to be only a 
“breathing,” like our poor letter /, the 
Greek aspirate. 

The subject has been fought over in past 
generations, and it seems curious that all the 
modern excavations and discoveries of papyr? 
have not proved its character as genuine in 
European Greek. A. H. 

The point is, of course, that the digamma 
is found long after Homer’s time. A good 
example is given in the facsimile of ‘The 
Treaty of Elis and the Herzans,’ as pre- 
served in an inscription of about Bc. 500; 
see plate 78 of the facsimiles published by 
the Paleeographical Society. The inscription 
is ten lines long, and in the Molic dialect. 
The digamma occurs seven times.* If we 





* The editor says: “‘ The digamma, which appears 
so frequently, was retained in this alphabet [ Avolic], 
to a late period.” 
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denote it by the E. letter w, two good 


examples occur in werea, plural of weros, a’ 


year, allied to Lat. wetus, old ; and in wezos, 
a word, whence the E. epic. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


Ivy Lane, Srranp (10S. v. 81, 136, 175). 
—In June, 1637, ‘Sone Googe, younge sonne 
to Dr. Googe |[Wm. Gouge], minister of the 
Blackfriers,”’ was strangled and stabbed, and 
“was found dead in the Thames, at Ivye 
bridge in the Strand” (‘ Documents relating 
to Prynne,’ Camd. Soc., p. 81). 

W. C. B. 

Cores AND Cope-Cuests (10 §. v. 189).— 
There is a cope-chest at Salisbury Cathedral, 
and another at Gloucester Cathedral ; both 
are, I believe, medieval. 

J. A. J. HouspDEN. 

An excellent example of a medieval cope- 
chest may be seen in the fine fifteenth- 
century church of St. Eustachius at 
Tavistock. Trapezoid in shape, it looks not 
unlike a quadrant box. Made of oak, it 
opens by a folding lid, upon which isa wealth 
of charming old wrought iron work. 

Another, of similar form, may been seen in 
the undercroft at Wells Cathedral. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

In regard to Mr. Cann Huaues's inquiry 
as to the vestments in St. John’s College, 
Oxford, may I say that they were given by 
the founder, and are therefore considerably 
anterior to Laud’s time? The fullest account 
of them, and what is known of their history, 
is in the volume on ‘S. John Baptist College, 
‘Oxford,’ in the series published by F. E. 
Robinson & Co. W. H. Hurton. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 


CroMWwELv’s Burtat-Piace (10 §, y. 205).— 
The story of Cromwell’s burial in the 
grounds of Fleetwood House is one of those 
pleasant traditions that have no solid 
foundation in fact. It appears to be quite 
modern, and is not mentioned by Robinson 
or the older historians of Stoke Newington. 
Mr. Walford doubted the truth of the 
legend, and his explanation in ‘Old and 
New London,’ v. 542, rightly accounts 
for it. 

General Fleetwood did not reside in 
Fleetwood House with his wife Bridget, the 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, as stated by 
Lizzie Alldridge in her article entitled ‘In 
Search of Dr. Watts.’ There is no reason 


to suppose that Bridget, the daughter of 
Cromwell, the widow of Ireton, and the 
wife of Charles Fleetwood, ever entered 





Hartopp House, as it was called during her 
lifetime. She was buried at St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, 1 July, 1662; and on 14 Jan., 
1663/4, Fleetwood married at that church, 
as his third wife, Mary, the daughter of Sir 
John Coke, of Melbourne, and widow of 
Sir Edward Hartopp, of Freathby, in Leices- 
tershire. By this marriage Fleetwood came 
into possession of Hartopp House, which 
had been built by Sir Edward Hartopp or 
his father, but which was thenceforward 
called Fleetwood House. The old house 
was pulled down in the spring of 1872, and 
in April of that year it was visited by the 
late Rev. S. ArNotr in company with the 
late Mr. E. J. Sace, as well as by Mr. A. 
ANDREWS. These three gentlemen gave 
descriptions of the house in the columns of 
‘N. & Q. (4 S. ix. 296, 362), but none of 
them made any mention of the Cromwell 
tradition. The date of Bridget Fleetwood’s 
death was worked out by that great genea- 
logist Cot. Joseph Lemuet CHESTER in 
°N. & Q.,’ 48. ii. 600 ; iii. 156. 
W. F. PRIpEAUx. 

*CHerry Ripe’ (10 §. iv. 469; v. 214).— 
Mr. ScaRrGILy writes :— 

‘This song occurs in a musical drama performed 
at the ‘King’s house,’ and was sung by Nell Gwynne 
before King Charles II. I forget the name of the 
piece and the date. It is referred to by Samuel 
Pepys in his diary.” 

On looking carefully through the diary I 
find that Pepys enters under date 23 Jan- 
uary, 1667, the following remark :— 

“To the King’s House, and there saw ‘The 
Humorous Lieutenant,’ a silly play, I_ think. 
Knipp’s singing did please me. In Mrs. Pearce’s 
box, Knipp took us all in and brought in Nelly 
[Nell Gwynne], who acted the great part of Ceelia 
to-day, very fine; and did it pretty well. I kissed 
her, and so did my wife, and a mighty pretty soul 
she is.” 

On turning to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
tragi-comedy ‘ The Humorous Lieutenant,’ I 
see no song is assigned to Celia. The only 
song in the play isin Act IV. se. iii., which 
is allotted to ‘‘ Magician” and “ The Spirits 
dancing round the bowl.” Pepys, on 20 April, 
1661, mentions seeing this play acted before 
the king; his only comment then is, ‘* Not 
very well done.” Pepys praises Nell Gwynne’s 
clever performances in comical parts, “most 
as a mad girl,” ‘‘ but best of all like a young 
gallant,” also when “she dances in boy’s 
clothes,” but he never alludes to her singing, 
though he highly extols Mrs. Knipp as a 
vocalist. 

‘Cherrie Ripe’ was written by Robert 
Herrick in ‘ Hesperides,’ published in 1678. 
It was not set to music until 1824, when 
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Charles Edward Horn set it and sang it, and 
since then it has been a popular song. (See 
‘Stories of Famous Songs,’ by S. J. Adair 
Fitz-Gerald, 1898.) JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 

‘Cherry Ripe’ is surely not “much later 
in date than Charles II.” Herrick’s song of 
that name may be found in Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s ‘Oxford Book of —., 


So far as the index to Wheatley’s ‘Pepys’ 
indicates, there is no entry connecting Nell 
Gwynne with ‘Cherry Ripe.’ The extract 
given by Mr. Scarcimt (23 Jan., 1666/7, 
apparently) does not seem exact. There is 
no reason, of course, why some one should 
not have set Herrick’s words to “oe 


. 


time. ; 


BooksEttEr’s Morro (10'8 §. v. 208).—In 
a little Italian book that I have, “ La Storia 
di un Moscone. Racconto di F. D. Guerrazzi. 
Torino, 1858,” the following stands as motto 
to Part I. :— 

‘*Enrico Day stampatore prese per insegna un 
fanciullo, il quale destava il fratel suo dormente, e 
in atto di additargli il sole gli diceva; Arise for 
ét iy day!” 

On referring to ‘The History of Sign- 
boards, by John Camden Hotten, third 
edition, 1866 (the earliest in the Bodleian), 
p. 474, I read:— 

‘John Day, another publisher of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, had a sort of pun, or charade, on 
his name in the sign of the ‘ Resurrection,’ his 
device representing a man waking a sleeper, with 
the words, ‘ Arise, for it is day.” 

This, however, can scarcely be the English 
source of the Italian author. 
A. D. Jones. 

Oxford. 


In the writings of the several authorities 
on John Day I can find nothing to justify 
the point raised by Parrick that Day’s 
device and motto, ‘* Arise, for it is Day,” is 
a parody on Ezekiel vii. 10. Most writers, 
including Ames and the author of the article 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
regard his device simply as a pun on his 
name; but W. Roberts, in his work on 
‘Printers’ Marks’ (1893), says: ‘* His best- 
known device has a double meaning : first 
it is a pun on his name, and secondly an 
allusion to the dawn of the Protestant 
religion.” Such punning allusions to the 
printer’s name were quite common among 
the devices of the early typographers, two 
notable instances being Grafton’s device of a 
tun with a Dory fruit tree growing 

that of Nicholas Eve, which 


through it, an 

















gives a picture of the presentation of the 
forbidden fruit. GeorcE A, STEPHEN. 
Bishopsgate Institute, E.C. 


Day’s motto does not appear to bear any 
intentional allusion to Ezekiel vii. 10. It is 
apparently a purely humorous conceit of his 
own. His sign was, however, the ‘‘ Resur- 
rection,” an allusion to his name; and in at 
least one instance he published his own 
portrait as a colophon, representing him, 
whip in hand, in a room over the City 
entrance of Aldersgate where his boys slept. 
The sun has just risen, and, accompanying 
his words with a flourish of the whip, he 
facetiously bids them ‘‘Arise! for it is Day.” 
A note made some years ago is somewhat 
obscure, but I think this colophon will be 
found among the Bagford title- pages. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


The name of Day rather lends itself to 
punning mottoes. The Rev. J. J. Day, who, 
thirty years ago, was vicar of one of the 
Gateshead parishes, adorned his letter-paper 
with the rising sun and this motto: ‘* And 
the evening and the morning were the first 
day.” Not to be behindhand, his spiritual 
head, Archdeacon Prest, rector of Gates- 
head, adopted the motto of the Carmichaels 
and other families: ‘‘Toujours Prest.”. A 
local wit issued some doggerel rimes on the 
subject, the burden of which was that the 
archdeacon’s ancestry was the older, because, 
while there was no day till the Creation, 
Prest had always existed. 
{1cHD. WELFORD. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Kine’s CoLttecE, CaMBripcE (10 S. v. 188). 
—Fellow-Commoners certainly existed at 
this college during the eighteenth century, 
for Horace Walpole was one. No complete 
list of them has ever been published that I 
know of, but such a list would 7 ae 

Ue . . . 


John, Marquess of Blandford, the only son 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, was 
certainly entered at this college as a noble- 
man, and died within its walls of smallpox 
in 1702-3, at the age of seventeen. His 
large marble tomb, having on it a long Latin 
inscription, may be seen in one of the 
chantries on the south side of the chapel. 

JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It was not until 1814 that admission to 
King’s was rigidly confined to members of 
the foundation. Up to that time there was 
a small body of Fellow-Commoners, among 
whom were Francis Walsingham and Horace 
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Walpole. See the history of the college by 
the late Provost (pp. ix, 65, 66). 
E. W. B. 
Have anp Stare Makers (10 §. v. 209). 
—In ‘The English Dialect Dictionary’ 
** Havel and slaie or slea” are described as 
*‘part of the fittings of a weaver’s loom.” 
See also Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia.’ 
KE. E. STREET. 
This trade is still enumerated amongst 
those carried on in the city of Norwich in 
Jarrold’s directory of that city for 1904-5, 
and one person is described as “a slaie and 
havel maker.” Freperick T. HrpGame. 


Given heddle for “small cords,” as equiva- 
lent to havel, we may add slave, a weaver’s 
reed. So both words connote the same 
industry. A. Hatt. 

102, Highbury Hill, N. 


FemMALE VIoLinists (10'" S. v. 229).— 
Maddalena Lombardini-Sirmen, wife of 
Ludovico Sirmen, violinist, was born at 
Venice in 1735, and studied the violin and 
singing at the Conservatorio di Mendicanti 
of that city, afterwards receiving instruction 
from Tartini. She appeared at Paris at the 
Concert Spirituel in 1768, and at London in 
1771, both as performer and composer. After 
1774 she seems to have devoted herself, so 
far as public life is concerned, solely to 
singing. ‘Tartini wrote hera letter 6 March, 
1760, which was published, shortly after her 
death, in ‘Europa Letteraria’ (1770, vol. v.) 
under the _ title ‘Lettera alla signoria 
Meddalena Lombardini, inserviente ad una 
importante lezione per i suonatori di violino, 
That letter was published by Burney, with 
an English translation, in 1771. It appeared 
in German in Hiller’s ‘Lebensbeschreibungen 
beriihmter Musikgelehrten u. Tonkiinstler’ 
(1784), and in French in Fayolle’s ‘ Notices 
sur Corelli, Tartini, Gavini¢s, Pugnani, et 
Viotti’ (1810). 

Then there was Regina Strinasacchi, or 
Sacchi (1762-1839), trained at the Conserva- 
torio della Pieti, Venice, for whom Mozart 
wrote his B flat Sonata for violin and piano- 
forte (Koechel, 454). The composer made her 
acquaintance at Vienna in 1784, and the 
sonata was performed by her and the com- 
poser at her concert on 29 April, 1784. 
Mozart wrote a letter to his father, praising 
the beauty and strength of her tone. “1 
am really of opinion,” he adds, “that a 
woman can play with more expression than 
@ man.” 

Two other performers may be mentioned : 
Luigia Gerbini, who is said to have studied 





with Viotti, and to have appeared as violinist 
at some concerts in London; and Signora 
Parravacini, »ée Gandini, born at Turin in 
1769, also said to have studied under Viotti. 
She appeared, with immense success, in 
1797, at the concerts of the Société Olym- 
pique, and later at Berlin, Leipzig, and 
Dresden. Her last public performance seems 
to have been at Munich in 1827, when she 
was nearly sixty years old. 

These are early and interesting instances 
of female violinists. It is, however, possible 
that some hunter among old records may 
find even earlier ones. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


The name of the first lady violinist is 
panoplied in the dim magnificence of myth. 
Dubourg claims that it was Queen Elizabeth 
(‘The Violin,’ fifth ed., 1878, p. 255), founding 
his pretension upon the boxwood violin in 
the South Kensington Museum, said to have 
been given by her to the Earl of Leicester. 
(See Hawkins’s ‘History of Music,’ London, 
1776, vol. iv. p. 342, and C. Engel’s ‘Cata- 
logue of the Musical Instruments at South 
Kensington,’ London, 1874, p. 287.) 

The earliest female violinist of whom I have 
a record is Mrs. Sarah Ottey, who was born 
about 1695, and of whom Dr. Burney records 
that in the years 1721/2 she played solos at 
concerts on the harpsichord, bass-viol, and 
violin. 

Gertrude Elizabeth Schmeling, known to 
fame as Madame Mara (b. 1749, d. 1833), was 
destined by her father to be a violinist, and 
astonished audiences on the instrument at 
the age of ten; in later life she declared that 
had she a daughter she should learn to 
fiddle before she sang a note of music. The 
same century gives us Signora Maddalena 
Lombardini, to whom Tartini wrote his cele- 
brated letter, published originally in ‘Europa 
Litteraria’ (vol. v., 1770, pt. ii. p. 74), and 
subsequently in several other works. 

Female violinists were not regarded with 
favour until the immense development of 
the art as a feminine accomplishment about 
1875-85. In 1877 Hullah (‘Music in the 
House,’ p. 30) remarks :— 

“ The blank and stupid astonishment with which 
the apparition—nay, the very mention—of a female 
violinist was once received amongst us, is happily 
a thing of the past.” 

Parke, on the other hand, tells us in his 
‘Musical Memoirs’ (London, 1830, vol. i. 
p. 30), under date 19 February, 1790 :— 

““The Concertos were by Clementi on the piano- 
forte, and Madame Gautherot on the violin. It is 
said by fabulous writers that Minerva happening 
to look into the stream whilst playing the flute, 
and perceiving the distortion of countenance which 
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it occasioned, was so much disgusted that she cast 
it away and dashed it in pieces. Although I 
would not recommend any lady playing on a 
valuable Cremona fiddle to follow the example of 
the goddess, yet it strikes me that, if she is desirous 
of eurapturing her audience, she should display her 
talent in a situation where there is only just light 
enough ‘to make darkness visible.’ ” 

I ventured to prophesy great things from 
what was then (1882) called the “ mania 
for teaching girls to fiddle” (‘ Violin Making,’ 
London, 1883, p. 12), and consider that my 
forecast has been fully realized. 

Mrs. Bertua Harrison is further referred 
to the records of Regina Sacchi(who married 
the violoncellist Schlick), who was born in 
Mantua in 1764 and died about 1822, and for 
whom Mozart wrote his Sonata in B flat 
minor, concerning which a sensational story 
is told by F. Rochlitz in his ‘Anecdotes 
of Mozart’; also to those of Luigia Gerbini 
(cirea 1800) and Signora Parravicini (e27ca 
1820-32), both pupils of Viotti. Catarina 
Calcagno (born in Genoa, 1797) was said to 
be a pupil of Paganini, and at the age of 
fifteen “astonished Italy.” The concluding 
chapter of the fifth edition of Dubourg 
may direct inquiry. 

Epwarp HEron-ALien, 

“Prous FOUNDER” (10% §. v. 107).—This 
appellation frequently occurs in the ‘Statutes 
of George Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh,’ 
compiled in 1627 by Walter Balcanquall, D.D., 
Dean of Rochester. 
Hospitalis ’) enjoins :— 

‘“‘He who readeth prayeris everie evening and 
morning in the chapell of the Hospitall sall amongst 
other blessingis give thankis unto God in exprees 
wordis for the bountiefull mantenance which they 
living thair receave from the charitie of thair pious 
founder.” 

Wi €. 


Hdinburgh. 


Wican Bett Founpry (10 S. v. 168, 216). 
—Bell-founding was an important industry 
in Wigan in the seventeenth century. Ac- 
counts of it may be found in Sinclair’s 
‘History of Wigan,’ vol.i., and in ‘The In- 
dustries of Wigan,” by H. T. Folkard, R. 

Setley, and C. M. Percy, 1889. Both of these 
works are in the British Museum Library. 
H. F. &. 

Wigan. 

There are no existing medieval bells in the 
north of England which have been traced to 
a foundry at Wigan, and the majority appear 
to come from the important foundries of 
London, Nottingham, and York, and perhaps 
also Carlisle. But there was a foundry at 
Wigan in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, held successively by J. Scott (1656-64), 


Cap. ii. (‘De Fundatore 


R. Ashton (1703-15), and Luke Ashton 
(1724-50). The dates given are only approxi- 
mate, being derived from such notes as I 
possess. There are bells by Szott at Shot- 
wick, Taxall, and Wilmslow, in Cheshire ; 
and two fine ones at Cartmel, in Lancashire, 
dated 1661. It. Ashton’s work may be found 
at Dalston, Kirkhampton, and Melmerby, in 
Cumberland, and at Llangerniew, Denbigh ; 
Luke Ashton’s at Caldbeck, Cumberland ; 
and Great Sankey, Southport, Urswick, and 
Woodland, Lancashire. Your correspondent 
should refer to papers on Cumberland bells 
published some years ago by the Rev. H. 
Whitehead in the 7vansuctions of the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Archeological 
Society. H. B. Waxrers. 


The churchwardens’ accounts for Wilmslow, 
in Cheshire, for the year 1657 (according to 
Mr. Earwaker) show that payments to J. & 
J. Scott, of Wigan, were made for repairs to 
the church bells there; and the church ac- 
counts for Prestbury for 1684 show similar 
payments. The firm's initials and town are 
cast on one of the bells at Wilmslow. ack 


Cross-LEGGED Kyicnts (10 §. vy. 130, 175). 
—At 8" §. v. 166 a correspondent took a con- 
temporary writer in Zhe Ldinburgh Review 
severely to task for disseminating “old 
wives’ fables” in speaking of a cross-legged 
effigy as denoting the burial-place of a 
Crusader. He also stated that no one possess- 
ing “even an inkling of antiquarian know- 
\ledge” had believed in this theory for the 
past forty years at least. This writer, 
however, refrained from giving his own 
opinion on the subject. If these eftigies do 
not denote a connexion with crusading, what 
was the particular reason why the legs were 
crossed ? 

Bloxam, who wrote his ‘Glimpse at the 
Monumental Architecture and Sculpture of 
Great Britain’ in 1834, says on p. 137 :— 

‘With regard to the monumental eftigies which 
are represented with the legs crossed, and which 
during this [thirteenth] century are of frequent 
occurrence, the most common supposition enter- 
tained is, that such attitude was intended to dis- 
tinguish those nobles, barons, and knights who 
were either actual Crusaders, or who, having vowed 
to engage as such, died before their vow could be 
performed. That notion is, however, but con- 
jectural, and can be traced to no sutticient authority ; 
and besides this, the cross-legged attitude was re- 
tained for more than half a century after the cessa- 
tion of the last crusade, though it may be remarked 
that subsequent to the thirteenth century the in- 
stances of such attitude are not very numerous,” 

In 1893 Mr. T. Henry Baylis, K.C., pro- 
duced his valuable little book ‘ The Temple 
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Church.’ This contains a chapter entitled 
“Cross-legged Eftigies. Whom do They Re- 
present?’ Thence I quote the following 
sentences (second ed., 1895, pp. 88-89) :— 
“Although cross-legged Effigies do not necessarily 
represent Knights Templars, I think it fair to infer 
that some Ettigies in the Temple ( hurech—which 
have the armour of the period of their greatest 
prosperity—represent Knights Templars who had 
been to the Crusades, and that other effigies which 
are not cross-legged may be Knights Templars who 
had not: or it may be that the cross - legged 
eftizies represent not only those who had been, but 
had. as Stow in 1598 describes them, vowed to the 


Holy Land. Y 
“ The Temple Round Church is where you would 


expect to find the sepultures of the Knights 
Templars ; and out of the nine, six of the effigies 
are represented with cross legs, ¢éhiis i crucem 
transversis, and, although no cross-legged effigies 
are known on the Continent and it be an Eng- 
lish and [rish conventionality, some distinction may 
have been intended between those which were and 
those which were not cross-legged ; and where could 
the distinction be more appropriate than between 
Knights Templars who had joined the Crusades and 
those who had not?” 

Mr. Baylis gives “Mr. Habingdon in his 
Manuscript (1650) cited in Dr. Nash’s 
‘Worcestershire Alvechurch, p. 31,” as_ his 
authority for saying that there are no cross- 
legged eftigies known on the Continent. In 
the face of the explicit statement by Mr. 
James Curtis at the first reference, this must, 
of course, now be noted as an error ! 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


CENTENARIAN Voters (10% §. v. 187).—It 
may be worth adding to the note on this 
subject that Mr. Matthew Fowlds— who 
pursues his calling as a weaver in the cottage 
in which he was born in the village of Fen- 
wick, North Ayrshire, on 22 May, 1806, and 
is in sound mental and bodily health—re- 
corded his vote at the recent election. I do 
not know if Mr. George Croal, Edinburgh’s 
nonagenarian link with Sir Walter Scott, 
exercised his privilege as a voter; but Mr. 
Samuel Kinnear, his fellow-townsman—who 
was a printer’s lad in the great Reform pro- 
cession in the Scottish capital in 1832, who 
heard from his father (a compositor in 
Smellie’s printing office in 1786) a descrip- 
tion of Robert Burns, and set type himself in 
the same dingy case-room sixty odd years 
ago—was delighted at being able to vote for 
the Liberal candidate for his division. 

J. Gricor. 


Epwarp Brerewoop (10° §. v. 208).— 
The index to ‘Catalogue of a Loan Collection 
of Portraits, exhibited in the Examination 
Schools, Oxford, April and May, 1905, does 





not contain the name of Brerewood. He. 
was, I think, of Brasenose College, but in 
Shrimpton’s guide he does not appear in the 
list of “learned men who have studied under 
the shadow of the Bodleian in B.N.C.” 
R. J. FyNMore. 
Sandgate. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Scots Peerage. Edited by Sir James Balfour 
Paul. Vol. Il[. (Edinburgh, David Douglas.) 
More and more apparent with each successive 
volume become the merits of this splendid peerage, 
the most serious and capable attempt yet made to 
grapple with the difficulties and mysteries of 
Scottish genealogy. As regards the class of work, 
the system adopted (and now thoroughly deve- 
loped) is unique. We know, indeed, of no work of 
the kind which combines like this the maximum 
of skilled labour of the expert with the greatest 
weight of official authority. The name on the title- 
page of Lord Lyon King of Arms is a voucher for 
the trustworthiness of the whole; while the list of 
contributors to the present volume includes all 
that is most widely known and fully recognized in 
Scottish genealogical research. Some thirty odd 
peerages are dealt with, embracing, in alphabetical 
order, those betwixt Crawford, Earl of Lindsay, 
and Cary, Viscount Falkland. Nine of these are 
supplied with a full-page armorial illustration. As 
the oldest peerages, those of Crawford, Crichton, 
Douglas, Dunbar, Eglinton, Elphinstone, and Erroll 
receive naturally the fullest treatment. In dealing 
with the borderland between the mythical and the 
historical commendable discretion is shown. The 
statement of Hume of Godscroft that the first 
Douglas was a certain nobleman who, in the days 
of Solvathius, King of Scotland, routed the army of 
Donald Bane, a pretender to the throne, in a battle 
in 767, which is obviously mythical, is accompanied 
by the mention of the suggestion—it may not be 
said corroborative fact—that ‘t Donald Bane, who 
is an historical personage, appears as a contem- 
porary with the earliest Douglas who is known to 
authentic history,” William de Dufglas, whose 
appearance apparently coincides with the rebellion 
and death of Donald Bane. Abundant use is 
avowedly made in the account of Douglas, Earl of 
Douglas, of ‘The Douglas Book’ of Sir William 
Fraser. One of the most interesting lives, his- 
torically considered, is that of John Graham, first 
Viscount of Dundee and Lord Graham of Claver- 
house. In the case of a peerage comparatively so 
recent as this the questions which obscure the 
beginnings of the great houses are scarcely to be 
expected; but even in this instance some dubiety 
exists. Little temptation is there to enter upon 
matters of strictly genealogical interest, concerning 
which doubt will always be possible, but with 
regard to which what is here said is the approxi- 
mately final pronouncement. Still less justitication 
is there to dwell upon feats and deeds, a full record 
of which is to be found in Scottish history. We 
can but repeat that whatever is known concerning 
the great Scotch houses is herein best preserved 
and most satisfactorily recorded. An important 
task is in the way of being most admirably 

discharged. 
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Petroni Cena Trimalchionis. Edited, with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, and translated into 
English Prose, by W. D. Lowe. (Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co. ; London, Bell & Sons.) 

THE present reviewer has studied Petronius for 
some years in a French edition, no English one 
being available. Petronius is not what is called 
**a lecture-subject,” and consequently he has been 
generally neglected by the large body of classical 
teachers, tutors, and professors, who go the old 
round of familiar things, and save themselves the 
trouble of investigating fields which to the literary 
mind are remarkable alike for flowers and weeds. 
Petronius is memorable for many reasons. His 
rambling novel, for such it is, recalling the 
picaresque gaiety of ‘Gil Blas,’ has given us such 
popular clichés as ‘‘joining the great majority,” 
such exquisite criticism as ‘* Horatii curiosa felici- 
tas,” and such a picture of the ‘‘ nouveau riche” 
as might make the most vivacious of novelists of 
to-day envious. The time is Nero's: that can 
hardly be doubted; and the profusion of the 
banquet is quite in accordance with the vulgar dis- 
plays of the sort which our present daily press 
chronicles at length. If we could have the re- 
marks of the writers and sycophants of last season 
or the next, they would probably remind us of the 
language of the slaves and hangers-on of Petronius. 
“What a nice frost we’ve been having!” is the 
beginning of a conversation. And from the greatly 
daring and semi-educated we have heard just such 
distortions of grammar and mythology as proceed 
from Trimalchio. It has been complained that 
nobody has any conscience in Petronius, as if all 
literature must be ‘‘improving,” and a decadent 
society must be credited with non-existent re- 
straints. Hn revanche, our author makes people 
almost as superstitious as they are to-day. They 
do not, it is true, believe the same things, but their 
credulity is about the same in quality and signitfi- 
cance as that of the drones of the twentieth 
century. 

Mr. Lowe is disappointingly brief in his Intro- 
duction, but he states that the writer of the ‘Cena’ 
was ‘‘most probably” the Petronius of Tacitus, 
who lounged into a reputation, and went through 
the usual course of being the favourite and victim 
of Nero. We should have had, we think, a fair 
statement of some of the diftlculties involved in 
that view, with the answers to them; and we 
expected further some note as to the date of the 
MSS. on which the text is based, and as to the 
scraps of poetry interspersed in the narrative, 
which have occasionally a touch of Persius. The 
author's style alone is of the highest interest to the 
student of language; but perhaps the average 
reader cannot be expected to take much trouble 
with a difficult subject ; at any rate, he will hardly 
be enlightened by a reference to the ‘ Apoco- 
locyntosis’ of Seneca. We find a quod which 
approaches the sense of the modern French que, 
and a vides standing by itself like the French 
voila. There are, too, some striking examples of 
that want of connexion which makes the lingo of 
the uneducated both invertebrate and forcible. 

The belief that Trimalchio was intended as a 
caricature of Nero was hardly worth contradict- 
ing; it would, we think, have been more to 


the point to explain in the Introduction that 
wealthy and tolerably worthless freedmen such as 
Pallas, the favourite of Claudius, who was dis- 











carded by Nero, offer an obvious prototype for the 
aforesaid chief character. 

But while we endorse all the brief remarks made 
about the object of the author and his deficiencies. 
on the moral side (on which we have already 
lightly touched), we must add that Petronius 
deserves praise for taste and powers of criticism 


which he does not get here. It is true that the 
idiots of his romance often say his best things in a 
spirit of mockery or irreverence ; but that does not 
prevent us from thinking these things very good. 
His best verse is not in the ‘Cena’ by any means, 
and, probably on account of its inaccessibility, has 
been oe scantily reproduced in Latin anthologies. 
To turn to the translation and notes, we are well 
satisfied with both. Mr. Lowe has steered clear of 
the literalness of the pedant, and, thanks largely 
to German erudition, has been able to supply many 
illuminating parallels in his notes, which are 


| printed in the best possible place for the student, 


at the bottom of the page. Thestudent of folk-lore 
is well served both by author and editor, for here 
he will find one of the most famous stories in the 
world—that of the Ephesian matron; a were-wolf 
legend told in thrillingly veracious style; and a 
Sibyl in a bottle, who, Dr. James says in J'he 
Classical Review, represents, like Tithonus, an 
immortal shrunk to the proportions of an insect, 
and so answers, ‘1 want to die.” It is satisfactory 
to find that the majority of the references in the 
notes are given in full, for the best of Latin 
dictionaries available in England are incomplete as 
regards Petronius. 

We hope that Mr. Lowe’s very capable editing 
will increase the readers of a most enlivening 
record, which is almost a little guide to Roman 
antiquities, Those who have toiled, for purpose of 
“cram” generally, through ‘Gallus,’ the jejune 
collection of Becker, itself a ghastly pretence of a 
story, cannot fail to be surprised and delighted 
with Petronius. Some satirist might take him asa 
basis for a survey of manners and education in this 
present year of grace. But a story comprising 
ag ap and tolerably lurid caricatures could 
nardly be a novelty or a distinguished affair to-day. 
‘* Whatever you learn is so much market value...... 
there is a mint of money in a good education.” 
not these practical sentiments sound like adver- 
tisements of a certain ‘Self-Educator’? They are, 
as a matter of fact, in Petronius the illiterate 
utterances of a rag-dealer. 


The Gladiators. By G. J. Whyte- Melville. ~ 
Glaciers of the Alps. By John Tyndall.—Plays 
and Poems. By William Shakespeare. Edited 
by Charles Knight. Vols, Il. and Il.—Golden 
Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics. Edited 
by Frederick Lawrence Knowles. — Literary 
Essays. By Lord Macaulay.—The Dissolution of 
the Monasteries, and other Essays. By James, 
Anthony Froude. (Routledge & Sons.) 

A FURTHER and characteristically excellent con. 

tribution to Routledge’s ‘‘ New Universal Library ” 

reaches us in these volumes, most of which are the 
first of separate series. ‘The Gladiators,’ a stirring 

tale of Rome and Juda, a good specimen of a 

difficult class of composition, is the first of a reissue 

of what may or may not be confined to the serious 
romances of Whyte-Melville. Tyndall's classical 
work ‘Glaciers of the Alps’ stands alone, and is 
not likely, perhaps, to lead to the republication of 
his more rigidly scientific writings. Two volumes 
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out of six appear of an edition without notes of 
Knight’s ‘Shakespeare.’ These contain the come- 
<dlies, together with ‘ King John’ as the beginning 
of the historical plays. *The Golden Treasury of 
American Songs and Lyrics’ gives a capital and 
representative selection of poems by Poe, Bryant, 
Aldrich, Lowell, Wendell Holmes, Emerson, and 
other songsters. The ‘Literary Essays’ of 
Macaulay prepare the way for the historical essays 
and the other writings of that great Whig historian. 
‘The reissue of the essays of Froude we are disposed 
to regard as one of the best contributions to a 
series remarkable alike for its prettiness, its cheap- 
ness, and its worth. 


The Voice of the Mountains. 


Edited by Ernest A. 
Baker and Francis E. Ross. ) 


(Routledge & Sons. 


Tuts pretty little volume, written by two members | 
of the Climbers’ Club, and dedicated to its first | 
Poens to mountains, like | 


president. is welcome. 
Coleridge’s magnificent ‘Hymn before Sunrise in 
the Vale of Chamouni’ and Byron’s ‘‘ Mount 
Blane is the monarch of mountains,” 
known. A volume devoted entirely to the praise 


{chiefly poetical) of mountains is, however, so far | 
Such a volume—compiled | 


as we know, a novelty. 4 —C 
from the poets named, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Drayton, Wordsworth, Scott, Clough, Alexander 


Smith, Matthew Arnold, and others—is_ now |} 


given, has a charm all its own, and will need little 


commendation. It is curious that ‘ The Naturalist’s | 


Poetical Companion,’ a delightful work too little 


known, includes in its numerous contents but two | 
poems nominally concerning mountains, though not | 


really so. One of these is, indeed, Burns’s ‘To a 
Mountain Daisy,’ and another an ode to a * Moun- 
tain Rill.’ 


The Pocket Richard Jefferies. 
* (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tus dainty little volume, destined to be a favourite 
with nature-worshippers, consists of a series of 
characteristic passages from the writings of Richard 
Jefferies. It is beautifully printed and got up, is a 
pleasing companion, and to the intelligent and 
sympathetic reader a mine of delight. Such volumes 
have a charm of their own, and this is one of the 
best. 


sy Alfred H. Hyatt. 


Quarterly Review, January, 1906. (Murray.) 
Mr. H. Sruarr Jones's excellent paper on ‘Art 
under the Roman Empire’ will remove not a few 
prejudices of long standing. It is a common 
opinion, inheri;ted from our teachers of past genera- 
tions, that wh le at their best the Greeks carried 
the highest ideals of art to a perfection never seen 
elsewhere, the Romans were mostly mere copyists. 


We need not say that there is a truth hidden in- 


this, but as commonly taught it is mere error or 
prejudice. Still, though we must admit that for 
the most part study took the place of inspiration, 
this was by no means inevitable. For example, 
there can be nothing more exquisite than some of 
the Roman reproductions of natural forms which 
have survived the general wreck.— Mr. Schiller 
svrites wisely on Plato and those who went before 
him. He grasps his subject firmly, and does not 
wander off into profitless generalities. He further- 
more possesses an amount of outside knowledge 
which has been of great service to him. He points 
out (sarcastically, let us hope) that our faith is not 
now quite so firm as it once was—“ that there is no 


are well | 


mental discipline in knowledge acquired without 
repugnance.” This he contrasts with Aristotle's 
dictum that ‘‘all men by nature desire knowledge ” 
| a fact which, as we think, cannot be cenedauiie 
| called in question, though Mr. Schiller regards it as 
| ‘pathetically optimistic.".—We have been much 
pleased by Mr. Sidney TT. Irwin’s ‘Hazlitt and 
Lamb.’ They were men so widely different in 
| almost every aspect of their lives that it would be 
| mere futility to try to draw comparisons between 
them. Lamb has long since received justice; 
| Hazlitt has suffered, and continues to suffer—mainly, 
| it may be, from old-fashioned political prejudices, 
| which are wont to linger long after their causes 
| have become obsolete. Thus it has happened that 
| Hazlitt’s life and the literature he produced have 
| remained in shadow. The warmest admirers of 
Hazlitt will admit, if we mistake not, that his 
temper was far less attractive than that of his 
contemporary. — ‘ Originality and Convention in 
| Literature,’ by Prof. F. B. Gummere, is a thoughtful 
| paper, but not easily to be comprehended by the 
careless reader. Some of the conclusions arrived 
at are, in our opinion, by no means calculated to 
win acceptance among the very small body of men 
who have given attention to the study of literature 
| as an art, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
| notices :-— 
On all communications must be written the name 
| and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
| such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
| ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
| entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
‘see in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
| munication ‘* Duplicate.” 
WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
| as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 
Constant READER (‘‘ Slander, meanest spawn of 
Hell’’).—Tennyson’s ‘ The Letters,’ ]. 33. 
R. Epvecumse (* Voice an opinion ”).—Discussed 
at 7" §, x. 91, 257. 
Oxon (‘I shall pass through this world but 
once ”).—See 10" §. 1. 247, 316, 355, 433. 
A. Rovkeys, the Hague. — Thanks, but anti- 
cipated ante, p. 137. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 








